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signify the ‘emotional correctness gone mad’ of the modern world. The main 
achievement of Broken Men is to argue against the reduction of complex 
experiences to mere symbols. Reid shows that such simplification results in an 
impoverished history, and provides the best counter-argument possible — a 
rich and interesting history which acknowledges a range of perspectives and 
raises questions as well as answering them. 
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Scholarly Exiles 
by Mira L. Siegelberg 


In Defence of Learning: the Plight, Persecution, and Placement of Academic Refugees 
1933-1980s, ed. Shula Marks, Paul Weindling and Laura Wintour, Oxford University 
Press, 2011; pp. xix, 320; ISBN 978-0-19-72648 1-2. 


On a trip to Vienna to plan an international research project on the history 
of wages and prices in April 1933, William Beveridge, economist, social 
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reformer and intellectual architect of the British welfare state, was inspired 
to set up the Academic Assistance Council — later the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning and since 1998 the Council for Assisting 
Refugee Academics (CARA) (hereafter CARA). Shortly before Beveridge 
met with Viennese colleagues for dinner, many German academics had 
received official notification of their dismissal by the newly-elected Nazi 
regime — a move which spotlighted the urgent predicament of leftist and 
Jewish academics in Germany.’ Refugees from Nazism received aid from a 
number of British organizations, including the Jewish Refugee Committee, 
the Central British Fund for German Jewry and the Society of Friends 
German Emergency Committee.* CARA played a specialized role in this aid 
provision, focusing on placements for threatened scientists and researchers.* 
Some of the leading lights of twentieth-century thought, including physicist 
Max Born and sociologist Karl Mannheim, received assistance from CARA 
and subsequently re-established themselves in British universities. 

The twentieth century’s reputation as the ‘century of the refugee’ was 
hard-earned. It was marked by unprecedented waves of forced migration 
and displacement, and by new forms of international recognition and 
protection like the 1951 United Nations Refugee Convention. Academic 
refugees persecuted for their intellectual and political commitments, or for 
their religious and ethnic affiliations, are an important part of this history. 
Beveridge’s Council was initially created to provide practical and profes- 
sional support for academics forced out of their universities, but in 1935 it 
renamed itself the Society for the Protection of Science and Learning, 
reflecting its adoption of a more politicized stance against fascism. After the 
war, it continued raising funds to support refugee academics, providing 
assistance first to academics fleeing communist regimes and then to scholars 
escaping dictatorships in Latin America and Africa. 

The volume reviewed here, based on papers presented at a 2008 
conference in honour of CARA’s 75th anniversary, demonstrates this 
broadening of its mission from supporting prominent scholars to promoting 
academic freedom in general. The book’s contents divide between portraits 
of individuals responsible for shaping CARA during its founding years — 
including Esther Simpson, the organization’s secretary for forty years, and 
the scientists Leo Szilard, A.V. Hill, and Max Perutz — and more 
wide-ranging studies documenting academic refugee experience in the 
twentieth century. Paul Weindling’s chapter on Hill, who received the 
Nobel Prize in 1922 for his work in physiology, emphasizes Hill’s role in 
making academic freedom a core value of CARA, extending its mission 
beyond charity work on behalf of displaced scholars. Other chapters 
highlight the important part played by ancillary institutions like the British 
Federation of University Women (BFUW), which worked with CARA to 
support women refugee academics. Susan Cohen’s chapter on the BFUW 
shows UK aid organizations assisting refugee networks to help exiled 
academics regain their lost professional status. Cohen cites the example of 
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Rose Rand, a Viennese psychiatrist, who came to England in 1939 and was 
able to revive her prewar research in 1950 through the refugee scholar Karl 
Popper’s support for her fellowship at Oxford.* A further tranche of 
chapters explores academic migration from Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
South Africa, and Chile — together providing a broad picture of the 
experiences and contributions of academic refugees in Britain and the 
United States up to the 1980s. 

Overall, In Defence of Learning tells a complicated, multi-faceted story. 
What emerges from it are two distinct perspectives on CARA’s history. 
Thus while some contributors stress the stellar accomplishments of assisted 
refugees like Max Born, who won the Nobel Prize in 1954 for his research in 
quantum mechanics,° others — including Shula Marks, one of the book’s 
editors — emphasize the broad reach of the organization, which assisted 
many scholars without established reputations. According to Marks, the 
story of academic refugees in the twentieth century demonstrates their 
‘enriching potential’ for host nations less as high-performing researchers 
than as men and women who contributed to ‘intellectual liberty’ by 
importing their own perspectives and experiences into these countries. Here 
Marks is echoing a point made frequently in the literature on the generation 
of intellectual emigrés who escaped Hitler’s Europe. In his classic study The 
Sea Change: the Migration of Social Thought 1930-1965 (1975), H. Stuart 
Hughes argued that the émigrés were the ‘precious repositories’ of a critical 
European intellectual tradition that helped to combat the incursion of 
positivism into the American social sciences.° In E. Stina Lyon’s chapter in 
this volume on Karl Mannheim and Mannheim’s student Viola Klein, she 
stresses the crucial role played by Mannheim in strengthening academic 
sociology in Britain while at the same time showing how Mannheim and 
Klein’s position on the margins of the British university system placed them 
in a state of constructive tension with the academic mainstream.’ 

Nations which drive out their intellectuals of course lose greatly by this. 
As Sir John Ashworth points out in his foreword to this book, the ‘unending 
streams of academic refugees’ in the twentieth century have entailed high 
costs to countries deprived of their scholarly elites.* Antoon De Baets’s 
chapter, ‘Plutarch’s Thesis: the Contribution of Refugee Historians to 
Historical Writing, 1945-2010’, which focuses on the role of refugee 
historians in postwar historical research, shows very clearly the intellectual 
losses for the countries they escaped.” Antonin Kostlan and Sona 
Strbanova, in their chapter on intellectual migrants from Czechoslovakia, 
argue that the positive consequences of exile, including the cross-fertilization 
of ideas, cannot outweigh the costs to Czechoslovakian development.'° 

One point which could have received greater attention in the volume is 
the cosmopolitanism of many academic refugees. Long before they went 
into exile, many of these men and women had been attending international 
conferences and forming transnational research groups.'' William 
Beveridge’s fateful dinner in Vienna, when he decided to found CARA, 
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happened, as we have seen, because he was in the city for an international 
research project.'* Many research agendas established in the UK or the 
United States during the Second World War were continuations of 
conversations and friendships begun in the interwar period, at a high tide 
of cultural and intellectual internationalism — when the ideal of civilized 
discourse ranging across national boundaries was a key part of liberal 
ideology.'* 

One point that does come across clearly is the distinction between the 
humanitarianism of CARA and the more self-interested goals of some other 
aid organizations, notably the Rockefeller Foundation. Tibor Frank’s 
illuminating chapter on academic rescue operations in Europe and the 
United States from 1933-45 shows the Rockefeller Foundation deliberately 
targeting top European scholars in the lead-up to war to enhance academic 
institutions in the United States. A startling 1940 memo that Frank 
reproduces from the Rockefeller archives is brutally clear about seeking to 
save only the ‘most productive and potentially useful section of the 
population’. According to the memo, ‘the present collapse of European 
civilization offers an opportunity for enhancing American culture’ by 
bringing to America ‘a limited number of really first class men’.'* The 
Rockefeller Foundation began investing millions of dollars toward research 
during the 1920s, funding European research institutions that promoted a 
particular vision of social science and enticing individual scholars to join 
American universities.'° Viewed from the heights of interwar geopolitics, 
scientists and social scientists appeared as commodities in a Great Power 
game. 

Using the Rockefeller Foundation as a foil, contributors to In Defence of 
Learning insist that British academics involved with CARA were motivated 
by humanitarian concerns and a commitment to academic freedom rather 
than the politics of national prestige. Paul Weindling notes that unlike 
Rockefeller, or the professional organizations in Britain eager to acquire 
only top European scholars, A.V. Hill was not trying to ‘cherry pick’ an 
elite. In his essay on Max Born’s affiliation with CARA, Gustav Born 
praises British hospitality and the work of CARA for saving his displaced 
colleagues though there ‘was no thought of any possible benefit to the 
country’.'° Yet one might wonder whether the emphasis in some of the 
chapters on the illustrious careers of early recipients of aid does not 
recapitulate the logic of organizations like Rockefeller, which sought to 
assist only those who were deemed worthy by virtue of their accomplish- 
ments. Shula Marks, in her introductory essay, acknowledges that there was 
always a tension between ‘a humanitarian need to save a life and the desire 
to save scholarship’ and this difficulty continues to hang over the 
deliberations of the CARA allocation committee today. But she insists 
that CARA has managed the tension in a ‘less self-interested manner’ than 
other organizations, seeking to support needy scholars even when these have 
not been prestigious or well connected.'’ Her essay on the South African 
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refugee academics who lost their positions due to their public opposition to 
apartheid shows how by the 1980s CARA had ‘bent the rules’ to 
accommodate young academics and even students, where originally 
CARA board members had been mainly on the lookout for future Nobel 
Prize winners. 

But this tension between humanitarianism and the ‘defence of learning’, 
with its implicit privileging of an intellectual elite, has rightly troubled some 
of the most prominent students of the mid-century refugees. Donald 
Fleming, an intellectual historian who studied the ‘Hitler emigrés’, became 
critical of the widespread treatment of academic exiles as ‘prestige objects to 
improve or damage the images of particular nations’.'* Yet, as some of the 
contributors to the anniversary volume show, at times it is top academics 
who have been primary targets for persecution by political regimes. The 
emigration of scholars from Czechoslovakia after 1967 for example was 
provoked both by oppressive political conditions and by the paucity of 
research opportunities.'? And where fear of persecution might at one time 
prompt desperate academics to seek assistance from abroad, at other 
moments scholars seeking freedom of opportunity become part of the 
general dynamic of global migration. These complex issues, still so 
important today, are well brought out by this volume, which adds much 
to our understanding of intellectual refugees, past and present. 


Mira Siegelberg (mlsiegel@fas.harvard.edu) is a doctoral candidate in 
History at Harvard University. Her research focuses on the history of 
international political thought, international society, and human rights. She 
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Corrigendum 


History Workshop Journal 73, 2012, pp. 348-53, doi:10.1093/hwj/dbr067 


In ‘A Life of Struggle’, the review of Suchetana Chattopadhyay, An Early 
Communist: Muzaffar Ahmad in Calcutta, 1913-1929, the reviewer unfor- 
tunately misidentified the gender of the interwar Indian activist Nalini 
Gupta, who was a man not a woman. The error is deeply regretted. 
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